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to influence public opinion in favor of the creation of a 
court of arbitration. So I hastened to write to this 
' Peace and Arbitration Association ' and asked for in- 
formation. The now venerable Hodgson Pratt, who is 
the founder and president of that organization, forthwith 
sent me the by-laws and publications of the society and 
thenceforth kept up an active correspondence with me. 
Thus it was that I learned all that had been done and 
all that remained to be done in this important field. 

" The more I looked into the question the more I 
became absorbed by it, and the more eager I was to do 
what little I could to advance the cause of peace. As I 
had had some experience in authorship, I felt that it was 
in the department of literature that I could do the most 
good. My idea was, at first, to write a little story in 
which I would describe a young woman who had lost 
her beloved husband on the battlefield, and who then 
suddenly awoke, as it had happened to me, to the con- 
demnation of war. In my own case, however, my con- 
victions were based only on theories, whereas my heroine 
was to be converted through dire experience. 

" While I was engaged in gathering material for my 
little tale, so much accumulated on my hand, and my 
mind was so teeming with my subject, that from a novel- 
ette my plan grew into a two-volume novel. Not satis- 
fied with superficial information, I now began to consult 
recognized authorities, to study the campaigns of 1859, 
1864,1866 and 1870-71, to read the memoirs of different 
generals, to examine the reports of army surgeons and 
the Red Cross Society, to rummage in libraries and 
archives among the diplomatic dispatches exchanged 
during those periods and among the orders given the 
various armies. Provided with this data I set to work 
on the historical scaffolding of my book and the de- 
velopment of my plot, whose foundation was, of course, 
the ardent condemnation of war; and when I could 
write on the last page of my manuscript, 'The End,' 
and put at the head of the first page, ' Lay Down Your 
Arms,' I felt that now I really was in a position to 
do something for the cause so near my heart. I was 
armed ! 

"Full of confidence, I sent my manuscript to the 
Stuttgart editors who had always heretofore accepted 
what I offered them, and who had recently asked me for 
a fresh one. But it was promptly returned to me with 
this message : ' We regret it, but this novel we cannot 
use.' So I tried other editors, but all declined it with 
the remark : ' This does not interest our public ' ; or, ' It 
would offend many of our readers ' ; or, ' It is impossible 
to publish this in the present military state of affairs.' 
Such were the opinions of the leading editors of German 
periodicals. 

" I next turned towards the publishers, and first sent 
the manuscript to my habitual publisher, Pierson, of 
Dresden. He kept it a long time, and then advised me 
to change the title, which he found too aggressive, and 
to submit the manuscript to a competent public man for 
revision, who would suppress or modify the passages 
which could give offense in military and political circles. 
This I, of course, utterly refused to permit. The title of 
the book expressed clearly the purpose I had in writing 
it, and told the reader without any subterfuge just what 
he was to expect between the covers, while the passages 
whic'h it was proposed to cut out, because they would 



excite disapproval in certain quarters, were the very 
essence of the book, what gave it its raison d'etre. So 
I would consent to no change either in title or text. 

" As I afterward took part in the peace movement, it 
has been thought in some quarters that I wrote this book 
as a consequence of that movement. But the facts are 
exactly the contrary. My book made me a peace advo- 
cate, but it did not spring from my participation in that 
reform." 

The Baroness then tells in the Independent article, in 
a most interesting way, how she came into the peace 
movement through an incidental meeting with Felix 
Moscheles, now the chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
and how she came to found the Austrian Peace Society 
in 1891, and to make her first public appearance in the 
peace movement that year at the Peace Congress in 
Rome. 



With What Nation Have We the Possi= 
bility of a Righteous War? 

BY CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE. 

In the nineteenth of his series of articles on the Spirit 
of Democracy, now running in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, Rev; Charles F. Dole discusses as follows 
the possibility of our getting into a righteous war with 
some foreign power : 

We have mainly to consider what possibility of 
righteous war there is with other equal and sovereign 
nations. Let us count upon the fingers of one hand all 
the nations with which the United States is likely to 
have any pretext for a bloody quarrel. 

First of these nations is England, our own mother 
country. Through her colonial possessions she is our 
nearest neighbor. For the width of the continent her 
Canadian border marches with ours. We have no better 
or more friendly neighbor. Our laws, institutions and 
customs are with slight differences substantially the same. 
Our people generally profess forms of the same religion. 
A thousand international links bind us more closely every 
day. For any thoughtful or humane mind war with 
England is too terrible and preposterous to contemplate. 
It would be the straight and almost contemptuous denial 
of the Christianity of a hundred thousand churches. 

For what national interest could war with England be 
entered upon ? Not for any possible pecuniary gain to 
either nation. Not for the acquisition of territory. There 
is not even the slightest boundary question anywhere in 
sight. There is no piece of land upon the earth whose 
lawful sovereignty stands in doubt that is worth fighting 
about for either nation. The vast mercantile and indus- 
trial interests of both nations are overwhelmingly against 
war. The sympathies of the great mass of the plain 
people of both nations are equally against it. 

Must we then consider the possibility of war with 
England over some fancied insult or question of national 
honor ? It is certain that the representative men of both 
nations have no slightest disposition to insult or prejudice 
or injure the people of the other nation. There has been 
immense gain in this respect in fifty years on both sides 
of the ocean. 
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What, now, is national honor ? It is not honor to be 
hunting for imaginary insult ; it is not honor to look on 
one's neighbors with suspicion ; it is not honor, worthy 
of civilized men, to be quick to take up arms and to fight 
and kill. Revenge is not honor. Is it not rather na- 
tional honor to be humane and friendly ? Is it not the 
part of the strong nation, as of the strong man, to keep 
a cool temper, to give and to expect justice, to maintain 
sturdy goodwill to all ? 

Where is any one going to find ground for fear of 
war with our English brethren ? Must it be over our 
cherished Monroe doctrine ? It is enough for the mo- 
ment to say that England has shown remarkable willing- 
ness not to offend our sensitiveness on this point. Is it 
not time for both England and the United States to 
agree, and to establish their agreement by the most 
solemn treaty possible, that under no circumstances will 
they ever fight each other ; that for the future they will 
seek the settlement of any grievance that may arise be- 
tween them by the pacific, honorable and civilized 
methods of grown men, not by the vain and unintelli- 
gent arbitrament of the barbarian ? 

Can we discover any reason for the apprehension of 
war with the republic of France ? Here is a nation with 
which we have always had a tradition of friendship. 
An immense trade connects the two countries. Hosts of 
American travelers are always enjoying French hospi- 
tality and admiring French art, science and scenery. In 
no part of the world do American and French boundary 
lines touch each other to furnish even the occasion of a 
quarrel. The interests of both people are growingly 
pacific and international. In no country is there a 
stronger sentiment among its leaders in favor of the 
peace of the world and against the brutality of war than 
in France. May we not safely say, that, as regards the 
forty millions of Frenchmen, the United States does not 
require a single company of soldiers, or as much as a 
gunboat, to defend us against national injury or insult ? 
In other words, we have no need to raise the question 
of the rightfulness of a war with France. Nothing but 
the most culpable folly and perverseness in the admin- 
istration of both parties could allow a conflagration 
between them to kindle. 

Much the same must be said with reference to the 
great and friendly empire of Germany. Millions of its 
people are among our most loyal citizens. What good 
German, or what respectable American, can think of war 
between the two countries as anything less than wicked- 
ness? We have no boundary questions or issues be- 
tween us over the possession of territory. We respect 
each other's national qualities. Americans go to Ger- 
many for education. We are cousins by virtue of the 
common sturdy Teutonic stock. Raze all our fortresses 
to the ground and there is nothing justly belonging to 
the United States which the most strenuous German war 
lord would dream of seizing. 

Grant that German officialism and militarism are still 
somewhat coarse and rude, as befits the survival of an 
aristocratic regime. The only reason for apprehension 
of this offensive militarism is in the growth of an insol- 
ent and quite un-American military and official caste 
among ourselves. 

There were trade rivalries between us, some one sug- 
gests. And what is the proper settlement of trade rival- 



ries? Does any trader or manufacturer on either side 
of the ocean want to settle their rivalries by the sword ? 
Only soldiers, and very dull soldiers, think of carrying 
on trade by force. The merchant and the manufacturer 
know well enough that war ruins trade and brings in- 
dustries into bankruptcy. It is said that trade follows 
the flag ; it does not follow the battle flag, but the flag 
of peace. Trade follows the process of civilization which 
war destroys. You can demonstrate by figures that war- 
ships are, like armies, a burden of taxation upon the 
normal trade of the world. There is not even the old- 
world excuse that they safeguard the ocean from pirates. 
In truth, even in the old days trading ships took all risks 
and ventures, and penetrated and explored distant waters, 
where the ships of war only followed them. It is insane 
to suppose that Germany and America have any cause 
in their commercial rivalry to threaten each other with 
war. Their people simply do not want war. The grow- 
ing democratic spirit in both nations forbids the word 
of ill omen. 

What shall we say of the " Colossus of the North " ? 
Where can any one find a reasonable imaginery excuse 
for the United States to wage war with Russia? The 
traditions of the relations of the two countries have 
certainly always been friendly. The willing sale of 
Alaska to the United States emphasized the friendly 
intent of the Russian government. The spheres of 
political action of the two nations are as nearly distinct 
as possible. A considerable trade binds the two to- 
gether and is sure to grow larger. 

It is said that Russia is an empire, and her rule tends 
to stamp out the individuality and freedom of subject 
races. True, few Americans could live under the Rus- 
sian system, but Russia has only done on a larger and a 
cruder scale what America has begun to do in a more 
refined way in the Philippine archipelago. Russia pro- 
poses to civilize, educate and unify wild and hetero- 
geneous peoples. Russia wants sea power, as does 
America. Meanwhile Russia has been learning a fearful 
lesson of the futility of despotism. Daily the spirit of 
democracy, drawing all men together, penetrates to 
every town of this great empire. Men are reading mod- 
ern books ; plain people are asking questions ; new ideas 
are in the Russian air. Russia is now an autocracy, but 
the Russian people are already awaking from this apathy 
and are being heard from ; popular institutions are yet 
to come. Vast and profound forces are at work which 
make for peace, and especially with the liberty-loving 
people of the United States. 

There are those who raise their hands in fear before 
the bogy of a " Yellow Terror." But sensible Ameri- 
cans, who have watched the growth of Japan with 
friendly sympathy since the days of Commodore Ferry, 
will not be frightened because Japan has joined the 
" civilized powers." The leaders of Japan, many of them 
educated in American colleges, have never shown jealousy 
or hostility against the people of the United States. 
Neither nation wishes anything that justly belongs to the 
other. The Japanese, ever willing to adjust themselves 
to modern conditions, are too intelligent to retrace their 
steps to barbarism and to set forth on a crusade to 
conquer the world. 

We have named every great power, for fear of a war 
with which the apprehensive or pessimistic military faction 
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advise us to build warships and prepare for possible 
trouble. We have found good reasons in every case for 
expecting permanent peace without the menace of mis- 
chief or insult from any of them. We have seen no little 
cloud in the international horizon which could give us 
decent reason for engaging in war with any of them. 
Neither, beyond the great powers named, is there a 
civilized nation in the world with which we have any 
business to think of fighting. Not even Spain, though 
she might feel natural resentment against us, is dreaming 
of war. She is happily rid of perplexities and burdens 
in the. West Indies and in the East, of which we have 
relieved her. Is there left a government on the earth 
with which we do not and ought not to stand ready to 
adjudicate any possible grievance by the means now 
provided and sanctioned already, by repeated use, through 
the Hague Tribunal? A hasty act, it is said, may pre- 
cipitate war. With whom ? With Italy? With Austria ? 
The United States, we reply, does not propose to accept 
the precipitate scratching of a match by a fool or a 
drunken man as a reason to embroil the world in flames. 
We intend to put such a fire out before it can catch. 

Let us sum up this chapter as follows: As no gentle- 
man expects in our day to fight with another, and even 
when a grievance arises between them each is willing to 
wait for the sense of justice and honor in the other man 
to assert itself, and at the worst each is ready to put his 
case out to fair arbitrament, and needs no compulsion to 
do whatever the arbiter or the court bids, so no civilized 
nation ought to fight for its rights or honor with any 
other civilized people ; so each ought to be ready to 
wait for just arbitrament, so at the worst neither should 
need to be compelled to abide by the decision of a 
reasonable tribunal. The more completely the spirit of 
democracy underlies civilized governments the more will 
this opinion tend to prevail. 

Meanwhile already the United States doubtless holds 
this vantage ground among all nations, that, by reason 
of her vast strength, she does not need to go armed or 
to expect quarrels ; she can afford to carry out her own 
ideals, since no one seriously wishes to molest her. She 
can afford to lead the world in the methods of peaceable 
conduct, inasmuch as her power and her dignity are 
above the reach of petty insult. 



Results of the War Between Russia 
and Japan. 

ADDRESS BY DAVID STAEE JORDAN. 

[This address of President Jordan, containing wise suggestions as to 
the pacific development of Japan, was delivered before the Unitarian 
Club of California, and has been published, together with an address by 
Prof. Bernard Moses, of the University of California, on the same sub- 
ject, as a tract at the Unitarian Headquarters, 374 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. — Ed.] 

In this presence I have come to be admitted as one 
of the minor prophets. Around this table I have proph- 
esied that we would be some day soul- weary of the glory 
and the cost of the Philippines, that China would some 
day find her version of the golden rule, — to do unto 
others the things you are tired of having them do unto 
you, — that Russia could never conquer Japan ; and now 
I am asked to say, what next ? 

I cannot answer this; no white man can. For to do 
this we must fathom the Oriental mind, the mind that is 



to determine the Oriental future. The Oriental mind is 
mostly human, — thinks and acts as you do, — but it is 
very, very old, and our race of parvenus on the field of 
history cannot grasp its sinuosities. 

For old Japan, new Japan has come to the parting of 
the ways. One way leads through military glory to the 
empire, to the lime-light glare and national bankruptcy. 
The other leads through development of resources, 
economy, patience, and education, to the highest achieve- 
ments of the highest races. Doubtless the future will 
lie between the two, for history never throws a clean 
switch, but no one can yet tell which set of tendencies 
will have the lead. 

The program of the lime-light involved a great in- 
demnity to be used for strengthening of army and navy, 
for holding Korea of course, and ultimately Manchuria, 
for subsidies to manufactures and commerce, which will 
give the appearance of prosperity. " Japan for the Japa- 
nese," and maybe China also, and withal an active part 
in the world politics. Japan has tasted blood, and after 
this life is never again quite the same. 

Peace without subsidy checks this plan. Money- 
lenders charge a high interest on cash spent for glory. 
In the future war and peace is a matter of the bankers, 
a matter of public opinion. 

Many Japanese, no doubt, have dreamed that Japan 
should lead armies of civilization, while England and 
America would pay the bills, and the final shower of 
Russian gold should make every Japanese rich. Japan 
has her snobs, her fools, her knaves, and her jingoes the 
same as the most favored nations. But she has also her 
men of sense and foresight, and these still have the upper 
hand. Their first task must be to disband their army, as 
we disbanded ours in '65. No longer needed as soldiers, 
let them be citizens again. She has shown the perfec- 
tion of military science in forming this army ; an equal 
effort in a greater science is needed to dissolve this 
splendid creation. 

Once at peace, the army disbanded, the Japanese have 
several things to learn. As an avowed admirer of Japan, 
you may pardon me for exposing some of her elements 
of weakness. They must master the art of trade. This 
does not come natural to them, and for two main reasons : 
In the first place, deferred payment, or credit, is a feature 
alien to the life of old Japan. If a man owes anything 
let his neighbors pay it, and let the amount be decided 
on the basis of old customs or forgotten equities. Second, 
in old Japan every effort was made to discourage trade ; 
barriers were raised — often physical walls of sand and 
stones — around each county, and a greater wall, tariff 
on tariff, about the island empire as a whole. The 
samurai, the feudal retainers who through the ages have 
given Japanese life its color and tone, had no money, — 
could neither buy nor sell, and by law the merchant 
caste still stands lowest of all — below the artisan, the 
farmer, the coolie even, only the outcast being still lower. 
So trade, as we know it, must be understood and its rules 
must be practised before Japan can lead in commerce. 
The power of voluntary cooperation to do things in a 
large way the Japanese have yet to acquire. The profits 
of her busy commerce exceed but little the subsidies the 
ships receive. 

The Japanese must learn the art of law-making and 
law-abiding. Statutes are of little force in Japan — the 



